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INTRODUCTION 


In the scientific study of feeble-mindedness comparatively little 
research attention has been paid the low-grade types, that is the idiots 
and low-grade imbeciles or those with mental ages under 4 to 5 years. 
Aside from the observations and brief experiments of Binet and a 
few American writers we have almost no experimental data. And 
yet all students of mental deficiency recognize that probably some 
of the most important results in the study of subnormals will be ob- 
tained from the low-grade subjects. But the very simpleness of the 
idiot mentality baffles experimental approach. Such studies are im- 
portant also in throwing light on the social, industrial and training 
possibilities of these mental infants. Most institutions regard these 
low-type cases as socially and industrially hopeless, yet our study 
reveals that given sufficient opportunity, care and training much can 
be accomplished, and the simpler the environment the greater the 
returns. 

New Jersey took an important forward step in institutional 
management and social welfare when in 1917 it centralized the state 
control of all public institutions for wards of the state in a central 
department of Institutions and Agencies. This department, under 
the able direction of Commissioner Burdette G. Lewis, established a 


*This study was made by the author in May, 1923 in his capacity as Director of 
Education and Classification, New Jersey State Department of Institutions and Agencies. 
The Study is the outcome of one of a series of surveys conducted at the request of 
Commissioner Burdette G. Lewis in order to obtain scientific data as a basis for de- 
veloping administrative policies and reclassification of patients in the systematic 
reorganization of the State institutions of New Jersey. 
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central scientific staff for the study of institutional wards and pro- 
ceeded to reclassify patients and to specialize institutions. Hereto- 
fore all grades of mental deficients had been cared for in single in- 
stitutions. It was now proposed to classify patients as far as practi- 
cable (with due regard for the many considerations involved such as 
age, sex, grade, type, physical condition, caretaking facilities, training, 
industrial outlet, supervision, and the like) on a more homogeneous 
basis, this being made possible by greatly increased accommodation 
and facilities obtained under the central Board of Control of institu- 
tions. Definite impetus was given to this movement toward speciali- 
zation of institutions by the successful pioneer experiments in classi- 
fication, training, and colonization of the Training School at Vineland. 
Indeed the establishment of the colony for idiots at Woodbine was 
largely due to the personal instigation and efforts of E. R. Johnstone 
of the Training School and George B. Thorne of the State Institution 
for Feeble-Minded, also at Vineland, N. J. 


The chronology of the events leading to the establishment of an 
idiot colony in New Jersey is of marked interest and importance in 
institutional management, but is not pertinent to this study. Suffice 
it that the above mentioned movements coupled with an insistant de- 
mand that the state adequately care for its long list of idiot applicants 
and also relieve its training and treatment institutions of these low- 
grade cases led to the establishment in 1921 of a separate colony for 
male idiots at Woodbine, N. J. This colony was immediately filled to 
capacity by transfers from the training and industrial institutions 
and by receiving the most urgent cases on the waiting list. Under the 
haste and pressure of admitting urgent cases it was feared that the 
purpose of the colony might have been defeated by the admittance 
of high-grade defectives of trainable type (we had yet to learn that 
“trainable” is a relative term). Moreover, for administrative pur- 
poses it was desirable that information be had regarding the actual 
numbers of the patients according to age, degree, type and general 
physical helplessness, such information being specially valuable in de- 
termining policies, costs, care, and so on. Accordingly a mental 
survey of the entire population was made at the request of the Su- 
perintendent, the late Mr. Hunting Center.* 


*The untimely death of Mr. Center was a serious loss to the Colony. His great love 
and understanding of his “children” and his untiring labors for their comfort and 
training were most important factors in the early success of the Colony and account 
in large measure for the capabilities which were developed among these mental defec- 
tives. The work is now being ably carried on by his successor Mr. John Tinsley. 
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THE SURVEY 


The survey was begun May 7, 1923 and was completed in two 
days with the assistance of Mr. J. D. Jackson, psychologist at the 
N. J. State Prison, and Mr. L. N. Yepsen, psychologist at the Vine- 
land Training School. A descriptive blank of developmental and in- 
dustrial traits was specially prepared for the occasion. A description 
of each patient in terms of this blank was obtained from the attendant 
who personally cared for the patient and this report was checked by 
the matron or supervisor and by the office records and the superin- 
tendent. An individual mental examination was then made with the 
Kuhlmann-Stanford Binet Scale, that is, the Kuhlmann series of tests 
for under mental age III years and the Stanford for III years and 
above. (The reader will be aware-that the Kuhlmann low-level tests 
make possible an accurate mental age measurement as low as three 
months and are particularly valuable in obtaining mental age meas- 
ures of low-grade subjects.) The Porteus Maze tests were also used 
on special cases, especially all higher grade cases and cases of special 
language handicap. The histories were obtained by the author and 
the examinations made independently by Mr. Jackson and Mr. Yepsen. 
(This avoided prejudicial examining and afforded a check both ways.) 
The examinations were successive in point of time. 


RESULTS 


A total of 116 cases, representing all but two of the entire pop- 
ulation were examined. The complete results of these examinations 
are presented in the attached table. This table shows the distribution 
of cases according to age, mental age, personal cleanliness, motor 
activity, feeding ability, dressing ability, working ability, language 
ability, and excitability. The table shows not only the distribution 
of totals for each of these characteristics, but also their inter-relations. 
The table is somewhat technical, but the principal factors may be 
stated as follows. 

Age 10 cases are under 10 years of age 
23 cases are between 10 and 14 years 
29 cases are between 15 and 19 years 
22 cases are between 20 and 24 years 
I5 cases are between 25 and 29 years 
17 cases are over 30 
The median or average age is 19.2 years. 
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TABULATION OF DATA 4 
Distributions and Correlations of Abilities of 116 Low-grade Feeble-miny, 
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Speechless 69 5019 
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Mental Age: 13 cases are under 1 year mental age 


32 cases are from I to 2 years 
40 cases are from 2 to 3 years 
9 cases are from 3 to 4 years 
6 cases are from 4 to 6 years 
12 cases are from 5 to 6 years 
4 cases are from 6 to 7 years 
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There is no case with a mental age as high as 7 years. 

The median or average mental age is 2.3 years. 

Cleanliness. Sixty-four cases, or fifty-five per cent, are clean in 
their personal habits. 

Fifty-two cases, or forty-five per cent, are unclean in their per- 
sonal habits. 

The cases listed as clean occasionally soil themselves or wet their 
clothing. The unclean cases need constant attention with respect to 
their body functions. 

Motor Activity. Five cases are bed-ridden; these five cases show 
almost complete muscular paralysis or special medical conditions. 
Twelve cases, or ten per cent, are able to sit up, but are unable to 
walk. Ninety-nine cases, or eighty-five per cent, are able to walk. 
Many of these show abnormalities of gait, but they are able to get 
around by themselves. Not all those who are able to walk are able 
to go up and down stairs without assistance. 

Feeding. Ninety-nine cases, or eighty-five per cent, feed them- 
selves or require but very little assistance at the table. Seventeen 
cases, or fifteen per cent, have to be fed by an attendant. 


Dressing. Sixty-one cases, or fifty-three per cent, are able to 
dress themselves with little or no assistance. Many of these are 
unable to lace their shoes. Fifty-five cases, or forty-seven per cent, 
have to be dressed by an attendant. Most of these children are also 
unable to undress themselves. 


Work. Thirty-four cases, or twenty-nine per cent, are incapable 
of any useful work, even of the simplest sort. Eighty-two cases, or 
seventy-one per cent, are able to perform some kind of work, such 
as running errands, assisting in housework or kitchen, or assisting in 
outdoor work. All those who work require constant supervision with 
the exception of one or two cases. 

Language Ability. Sixty-nine cases, or fifty-nine per cent, are 
speechless, that is, are unable to talk in an intelligible manner. Forty- 
seven cases, or forty-one per cent, are able to talk with more or less 
fluency. Many of these use only a few words, but they are able to 
make themselves understood, even though they may not talk in sen- 
tences. There were no cases of mutism or physical handicaps to 
speech outside the realm of developmental deficiency. 


Excitability. Eighty-six cases, or seventy-four per cent, are 
quiet. Thirty cases, or twenty-six per cent, are excitable, that is, are 
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very active, shout, or scream, or are more or less agitated in their 
general behavior. 


INTER-RELATIONS 


Age and Mental Age. There is a slight tendency for the lower 
grade cases to be also the younger cases, or contrariwise, the older 
cases are in general the brighter cases. This does not hold for in- 
dividuals, but is only a tendency. Eight cases have mental ages above 
3, with life ages under 15. These eight cases, excepting those of 
them as may be unclean or otherwise helpless, might be classified as 
trainable imbeciles who could profit in some degree from special train- 
ing, such as might be offered at the Woodbine Colony or is now offered 
at the Training School at Vineland. Ten cases have mental ages 
above 3, with life ages from 15 to 24. These cases, excepting such 
as may be unclean or otherwise helpless, are industrially trainable 
and probably could profit from special training such as is now offered 
at the New Lisbon Colony. Four cases have mental ages above 3 
and life ages above 25. These boys are physically mature and are 
beyond the usual trainable age and may be looked upon as helpers 
in the population. The ten cases previously mentioned with mental 
ages above 3 and life ages between 15 and 24 might also be looked 
upon as helpers, since they are not bright enough to profit greatly from 
special training, and since they are receiving daily training at the 
Woodbine Colony. 

Age and Cleanliness. There is no very significant relation be- 
tween age and cleanliness. The median age of the clean cases is 21 
years and of the unclean cases is 18 years. (Note in this and follow- 
ing paragraphs that the older children tend also to be brighter.) 

' Age and Feeding. Those who feed themselves are materially 
older than those who have to be fed. The median age of those who 
have to be fed is 13 years, and of those who feed themselves is 20 
years. 

Age and Dress. There is no significant relationship between 
age and ability to dress. The median age of those who dress them- 
selves is 20 years, and for those who have to be dressed is 18 years. 


Age and Work. There is no very significant relation between 
age and ability to work. The median age for those who perform some 
useful work is 22 years, and for those who do no work is I9 years. 


Age and Speech. There is no significant relation between age 
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and speech. The median age of those who are unable to speak is 
20 years and of those who are able to speak, 20 years. 

Mental Age and Cleanliness. The clean cases are mentally brigh- 
er than the unclean cases, although not very markedly so. The median 
age for the clean cases is 2.7 years, while that of the unclean cases is 
1.7 years. ; 

Mental Age and Motor Activity. There is no significant rela- 
tion between mental age and ability to walk. The relationship is not 
significant because of the distribution of cases, the great majority 
being able to walk, and many of the others being physically handi- 
capped in walking. 

Mental Age and Feeding. Those who feed themselves average 
about 1 year brighter than those who have to be fed. The median 
mental ages are 2.4 years and 1.3 years. 

Mental Age and Dressing. There is some relation between men- 
tal age and dressing ability. The median mental age of those who 
dress themselves is 2.9 years and of those who have to be dressed, 1.5 
years. 

Mental Age and Work Those who do useful work average about 
a year brighter than those who do no work, the median mental ages 
being 3.2 years and 1.9 years respectively. The low mental ages of 
those who do some useful work is rather surprising. 

Mental Age and Speech. There is a significant relationship be- 
tween mental age and speech, the mental age in the speechless group 
being 1.9 years, while that of the speaking group is 3.5 years. This 
difference is to be expected because the mental tests of the brighter 
children largely involve the use of speech. In the main, however, in- 
telligence conditions speech rather than speech conditioning the meas- 
ure of intelligence. 

Mental Age and Excitability. The quiet cases are somewhat 
brighter than the excitable cases, the median ages being 2.5 years 
and 1.7 years respectively. 

Cleanliness and Walking. There is no significant relationship 
between these two traits. 

Cleanliness and Feeding. There is a relation between cleanliness 
and feeding ability. Ninety-four per cent of those who are clean 
are able to feed themselves, while only seventy-five per cent of those 
who are unclean are able to feed themselves. 

Cleanliness and Dressing. There is also a relation between clean- 
liness and dressing. Seventy-five per cent of those who are clean are 
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also able to dress themselves, whereas only twenty-five per cent of 
those who are unclean are able to dress themselves. 

Cleanliness and Ability to Work. There is also a relation between 
cleanliness and ability to work. Forty-five per cent of those who are 
clean are able to perform some useful work, while only ten per cent 
of those who are unclean are able to perform useful work. 

Cleanliness and Speech. There is also a relation between clean- 
liness and speech. Fifty-eight per cent of those who are clean are able 
to talk, whereas only twenty per cent of those who are unclean are 
able to talk. 

Cleanliness and Excitability. There is not much relation between 
cleanliness and excitability. Eighty per cent of those who are clean 
are quiet, while seventy-per cent of those who are unclean are quiet. 

In general it is evident that the problem of cleanliness is associat- 
ed with all the other problems. There is a tendency for the unclean 
cases to be more dependent than the clean case in all respects. 

The other relationships in the table are not particularly significant. 
They may be analyzed out from the table as above. It is significant, 
however, that one-third of those who do useful work are speechless and 
that one-fifth of those who do useful work are excitable. 

Estimation of Results. It will be evident, but perhaps needs di- 
rect saying, that this study is only a photographic mental survey. It 
shows the capabilities of the patients as we found them. No attempt 
is made to draw general conclusions, or to analyze causes. Obviously 
the population may not be representative of idiots in general, and may 
reflect shortcomings or unusual success in care and training, our own 
conviction being toward the latter alternative. These limitations ap- 
ply to the total distribution with regard to selection (e. g. age, mental 
age, etc.) and to the inter-relations with respect to training (e. g. 
cleanliness, work, etc.) 

Neither have we made any attempt to apply mathematical criteria 
other than commonplace or common sense methods. Correlation 
coefficients and measures of reliability of differences may be computed 
by those who think them worth while under the circumstances. 

The principal value of the study lies in the body of data submitted, 
the first systematic presentation of data for idiots so far as we have 
been able to learn. These facts will be of interest and perhaps value 
to those interested in the study and training of the feeble-minded. 

With regard to the perhaps unexpectedly high capabilities of 
these low-grade patients it may be said that conditions in the institu- 
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tions and especially the superintendent’s freedom from tradition are 
the principal factors. Many of these patients were considered help- 
less or hopeless in training institutions where they were lost in the 
shadows of the higher grades, and where the results of training were 
not worth the effort, and where under well-established surroundings, 
traditions and regimes they were useless. Moreover, the care-taking 
facilities and labor available in an institution where the low-grade are 
in the minority naturally lead to a loss of that hard necessity which 
induces full utilization of all possibilities. 

In the Woodbine Colony circumstances joined to encourage the 
most complete development of each patient’s potentialities. The ab- 
sence of more than a minimum of high-grade helpers, the simplicity 
of the environment, the comparative lack of the usual facilities (which 
existed in the early days of the colony), the freedom from traditional 
restraints and practices, the youth and general necessities of the situ- 
ation all led to giving each “child” more opportunity for development 
than is usually the case. And the unceasing devotion of the Superin- 
tendent, aided by the backing of his institutional colleagues and the 
business and professional facilities of the State Department of Insti- 
tutions, was a powerful factor. 

It may be repeated that the survey was undertaken to “check up” 
on the population and to re-examine administrative policies in the 
light of scientific data. It was found that in spite of the disturbed 
conditions surrounding the early admissions the institutional policy 
of receiving only low-grade cases was being successfully carried out. 
The policy of specialization was also found to be effective from a 
strictly professional and humanitarian standpoint. The well-establish- 
ed plan of utilizing imbeciles as caretakers to supplement the staff 
of paid attendants was operating successfully. Of the 116 cases ex- 
amined, 101 were under a mental age of four years and required more 
or less constant attention. Two or three of the remaining 15 were 
middle-grade trainable cases and the remainder were of the care taking 
type. This is certainly a minimum of assistance for assisting in the 
care of such patients. 

Descriptive Chart. One phase of the survey dealt with an ex- 
amination of the records of the institution as to descriptive data and 
progress records of the patients. These data and records were in- 
adequate and incomplete. We therefore designed the accompanying 
“descriptive blank and progress record chart,’ and recommended that 
it be used as part of the application papers, as an admission record, 
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and as a record of progress in the institution. The blank is very 
simple and requires only the checking of the appropriate items by an 
attendant or supervisor. As a progress chart it might be used to 
keep an accurate comparative record of the continuing status of the 
child. The simplicity lends itself to ready and effectitve use. 

The merits (and perhaps defects) of the chart are evident from 
inspection and need no particular comment. A number of such records 
systematically maintained for a few years would yield most valuable 
data in this field of study. 

Conclusion. Finally we wish to state that this hasty study indi- 
cates some of the fruitful possibilities in the study of the low-grade 
feeble-minded. Our study is admittedly superficial, but it does present 
systematic data. The qualitative character of the analysis might 
readily be made more quantitative and the material offered furnishes 
some leads for more direct observation and experimentation. 


Woodbine Colony For Feeble-minded Males 
Descriptive Blank and Progress Record Chart 





Name No. Date Received 
Natlty. or color Home Town Home County 
Where born When born Came U. S. 

Came N. J. 
Parent or Guardian Degree of indigency 
Date 





Filled out by 
PRESENT AGE 
PRESENT MENTAL AGE 
PHYSICAL TRAITS AND DEFECTS 

crippled 























deformed 
a. Incapacitated (paralized 





diseased 





senile 
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a SB 











_ b. Works steadily ..... 


p. Partly incapacitated as above 
epileptic 
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c. Pathological 
e 











choreic 
d, Sensory _ 


deaf 





PERSONAL CLEANLINESS 
a. No control of body function 


b. Occasional lack of control 








ec. Complete control 





FEEDING 
a. Unable to feed self 





b. Partial self-feeding 





ce. Eats without assistance 





DRESSING 
a. Tears clothing off 








b. Undresses with help 
c, Undresses without help 





d. Dresses with help 





e. Dresses without help 





f. Washes, Combs, Brushes 





MOTOR ACTIVITY 
a. Bed ridden, helpless 





Eyes fixate and follow 





Reaches, grasps, holds 








Stands unaided 





b 
c 
d. Sits unaided 
e 
f. 


Walks unaided 





g. Goes up and down stairs unaided 


h, Plays alone or with others 








INDUSTRIAL ABILITY 





a. Works alone or with others 
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c. Able to do heavy work 





d. Able to do more or less complicated work 








e. Requires little or no supervision 





f. Uses hands to good advantage 
g. Assists in care of children 
washing dishes 








h. Assists in kitchen preparing vegetables 
waiting table 
( dusts 


sweeps 














Ped 





i. Assists in housework { cleans and scrubs 
makes beds 


sevens 














| sews or mends 





j. Runs errands 





lawns and gardens 
k. Assists in out door work (teams 





4 
it 
Hi 
| 
t 
fk 


farm work 





fireman 


carpenter 
plumber 








1. Assists workmen 





mechanics 





USE OF LANGUAGE 
conversation 
Understands (commands 
questions 
ute 
single words 


Use of speech (Phrases 
sentences 


connected thought 


























marking 
Uses pencil for { drawing 
writing 











d. Reads 
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TEMPERAMENTAL TRAITS 
a. Cheerful, co-operative, agreeable 
b. Surly, antagonistic, disagreeable 
c. Excitable 
INTERESTS 
. In other children 
. In toys, plays and games 
. In pets or animals 
. In tools or machinery 























. In music 
. In books or pictures 


REMARK (specify items of interest or value in mental, physical, social 
or industrial traits not mentioned above) 








South Jersey Poultry Pathology Laboratory 


A branch laboratory of the Division of Poultry Pathology in the 
Department of Poultry Husbandry at the Agricultural Experiment 


Station at New Brunswick is to be established in South Jersey on 
September 15th, 1924. Funds were made available to the Depart- 
ment for the establishment of this Poultry Pathology service during 
the last session of the Legislature. ’ 

The headquarters of this laboratory are to be established in 
Vineland, a vicinity which is probably recognized throughout the East 
as one of the great centers of poultry producers. The Vineland 
Training School is cooperating with the Department by making one 
of its laboratories available for the present use of the pathologist. 

Dr. James J. Black has been appointed as Assistant Poultry 
Pathologist in the Experiment Station. He will have charge of the 
South Jersey Laboratory. Dr. Black has been located at New Bruns- 
wick since July tst., familiarizing himself with the details of Dr. 
Beaudette’s laboratory and availing himself of the opportunity to 
become acquainted with the general work of the Department of Poul- 
try Husbandry. 

The various counties in the southern part of New Jersey such as 
Cape May, Atlantic, Ocean, Cumberland, Gloucester, Camden and 
Salem will be the field covered by this laboratory, Dr. Black is lo- 
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cated in southern New Jersey for the purpose of studying the poultry 
disease out-breaks and the consequent problems in an effort to help 
all poultrymen to overcome the handicap which the presence of poultry 
diseases and parasites always bring. 

The Department of Poultry Husbandry asks the cooperation and 
friendly advice for Dr. Black’s work. It is hoped that all poultry- 
men having poultry disease and parasite problems will feel free to 
consult with Dr. Black. It should also be remembered that by far 
the best diagnosis can usually be made when the specimens are taken 
to the office where all the equipment and apparatus is at hand for 
the work. 

The Department sincerely hopes that the establishment of this 
South Jersey office will do more toward bringing forward the gen- 
eral program which Prof. Thompson and Dr. Beaudette are working 
out for the solution of poultry disease problems throughout the state 
of New Jersey. 


A Lady Visitor’s Report 


My visit to the Training School was made at an early hour one 
bright beautiful morning. Everywhere I found activities well under 
way, boys raking lawns, girls cleaning halls in one building, getting 
ready for school in another, in fact, one girl was crying because it 
was too early to start, and the older girls were leaving for sewing 
groups. 

One feature which has always impressed me is the kindness shown 
by one child to another less fortunate than himself and the sense of 
responsibility felt for the good behavior of some mischievous com- 
panion. This was strongly displayed in the case of a new girl who 
was determined to go too school no matter what the hour might be, 
and the kindly means used by the older girls to persuade her to “bide 
a wee,” 


After visiting several cottages I called at the tailoring shop 
where the girls and helpers were busily making and mending garments. 
I found the stocking darning machine, run by a boy, the most fascin- 
ating of all else and longed for my own mending basket to prove 
whether it was really as easy as it appeared. At the school building 
there was much of interest; the new printing outfit was doing high 
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grade work. There was also the making of toys, basketry, rug weav- 
ing, brush making, etc. Every child seemed eager, interested and 
busy, the teachers always attentive and considerate, making the chil- 
dren feel that his or her special project was of great importance—a 
sensation we all enjoy. 

Going toward Garrison Hall I heard sounds of laughter and 
music upstairs and upon investigation found the kindergarten having 
a glorious time. The “twins” were having a birthday and as a special 
honor they were allowed to decide what they wished the other children 
to do while Miss Nellie at the piano awaited their pleasure. I was 
amazed and delighted with the program which followed. The “twins” 
seemed to know the repertoire of each child and called for songs, 
recitations, dances, story telling and games all of which were gener- 
ously applauded by the attentive class, each little tot hoping he would 
be the next to contribute to the success of the party. As I regret- 
fully left the Hall one of the little boys assured me the children had 
often done better and spoke of a birthday cake he hoped to have. 

I came home with a happy feeling in my heart knowing the lives 
of God’s little ones were safe and being made so glad and joyous. 
Unfortunate they may be; but more than fortunate because God gave 
to some one a vision. 

MarTHA Davipson Morris 





The Eighteenth Session of Summer School for Teachers of 
Backward and Feeble-minded Children closed August 22nd. The 
courses followed practically the same line as in previous years; credit 
being given for 150 hours work. Arrangements with Lehigh Univer- 
sity make it possible for the students to enroll as members of the 
University Extension Courses. Those completing the courses satis- 
factorily here may receive credit for 8 term hours in undergraduate 
studies ; 3 in Mental Diagnosis and 5 in the Education of Sub-Normal 
Children. 


A series of lectures in Speech Training by Mrs. Davis, a specialist 
representing Lehigh University, is included in the course. The 44 
students represented 16 states and a Canadian province. During the 
course the students had the opportunity of listening to several lectures 
by specialists, from outside the institution, who are interested in 
various phases of the problem. Dr. Calvin Derrick was the speaker at 
the graduation exercises. 
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Camping 


Of our thirteen hundred acres at Menantico more than one-half 
are yet uncleared and our camp is in the woods on Colony 
ground, just above the Menantico Creek. 


Let’s spend a day at Camp Mento and see if we cannot absorb 

-a bit of the spirit that is only to be found at camp. Suppose we steal 

out early some morning and watch the campers go through a real 
camping day. 

At exactly 7 o’clock the bugler’s first call quickly arouses the 
sleeping campers and five minutes later, when reveille is sounded, 
four boys still in their sleeping garments, jump out of each shack and 
briskly line up in front of it. The next five minutes are spent in go- 
ing through a series of snappy setting up exercises, which work off 
the chill that is always felt when first getting out. 


After the setting up exercises a wild dash is made for the “ole 
swimmin’ hole,” where for a short ten minutes, dressed in a little less 
than nothing, they splash around and wash away the last traces of 
sleepiness. To get dressed after the morning dip is a matter of only 
a few minutes and while some of the boys set the table and help 
put the finishing touches on breakfast the others “turn up” the bunks 
so that blankets and mattresses can get sufficiently aired during the 
rest of the day. 


Breakfast is next on the program and campers wouldn’t be 
campers if they were not always ready to eat. After the meal each 
one carries his own dishes out to the wash table. The work period, 
which is only an hour, follows and while one group washes the dishes 
and tidies up the kitchen another helps the cook in making her 
dinner preparations. Others attend to the filling of the woodbox 
and some make a job of cleaning the campus. There are a hundred 
and one little jobs that are waiting to be done and while they are 
none of them big they each give the boys a feeling of having done 
something to make “their camp” a little better. 


From then until about an hour before dinner is a play period 
in which they may do most anything they like. There are always 
new games to be tried and some are satisfied to just sit around in 
the sun or pick the huckleberries which are very plentiful. It takes 
little time to get on bathing suits for the swim period and it takes just 
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as little persuasion to get the boys down to the swimming hole. At 
a given signal, and not until then, there is a grand splash and they’re 
all in. Some “bellyflop” from the bank, others try fancy high dives 
from the board which is about three feet above the level of the water, 
while still others splash around and try to see how much water they 
can swallow. 


Dinner is certainly welcome after this swim and after it has 
been carefully located within the circumferences of a dozen or so 
waistlines, an hour is spent in lying around during rest period. There 
are lots of places to hike around Camp Mento and after rest period 
a hike of from one to two miles prepares the bunch for their after- 
noon swim. Supper follows the swim and after supper as the sun 
begins to seek a hiding place for the night, a huge campfire is built up. 


Now could an evening be better spent than around a campfire 
listening to one of “fessor” Johnstone’s “B’rer Rabbit” stories or 
trying to out sing everyone around you? Sometimes a harmonica 
playing contest livens things up a bit and there are lots of competitive 
games that were just made for playing around the campfire. 


The bunch is always ready to turn in following the campfire 
and after taps we can steal away amid the hushed whispering over of 
the events of the day. 

EARL 


The Mills’ Boys at Camp 


The Mills’ Cottage boys went to camp on Monday, all of the 
group numbering twenty-two were taken. This was the largest group 
we have had; the boys being small we were able to accommodate them. 
Earl, Mrs. McClure, Mr. Titman and myself were along. Even 
though I have played with our children for several years, I have 
never realized more fully what an institution could be than during 
the last few days. Camp offered to those little boys the most normal 
kind of recreation, there were no restraints. The boys were happy 
merely with the freedom of the woods and creek where they played 
for hours and hours. 


The first afternoon they tramped, picked berries, etc. Another 
entire afternoon they played Indian in the woods dressed in their 
Indian suits. It was great sport for them during the day to gather 
material for their bonfire in the evening. They erected sticks on 
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which they hung a pot and cooked potatoes over their fire, in fact, 
they did all kinds of boy’s sports. 

One morning when we awoke and found a pouring rain I won- 
dered what the spirit might be. Mrs. McClure said: “Oh well! we 
have to be somewhere when it rains, we might as well be here as 
anywhere.” She told the boys to put on their bathing suits and since 
they were so anxious to swim they could “swim” around the camp as 
well as in the creek and everybody had a good time. 

I was particularly interested in the responsibility which even the 
little fellows had in keeping their beds, clothing, etc., in order. The 
formal part of camp was especially good for the children, such as the 
morning setting up exercises, their dip before breakfast and the bedtime 
hour. The boys gathered around the campfire at night and sang their 
“Goodnight Song” and were allowed to have a lantern burning in the 
shack for about 15 minutes at which time they “read” or did any- 
thing they pleased until taps. This was just as real to the Mills’ boys 
as to any little normal boys in the world. 

Our meals were rather informal and a good deal of attention was 
given to them, sometimes we had a picnic supper out of doors. The 
boys were all helpful and very appreciative of the good eats they had. 
They had brought their own little flag and with Mr. Titman’s help 
erected a pole and each morning at sunrise the flag was raised, and 
lowered at sunset with a salute. They also had a little tent which 
they brought from home. Being the cook my wonder was, “how one 
small skin could hold so much” and there were twenty-two small 


skins. H. Hu 





“The feeble-minded (in the United States known as morons) are 
persons who may be capable of earning a living under favorable cir- 
cumstances, but are incapable from mental defect existing from birth 
or from an early age (a) of competing on equal terms with their nor- 
mal fellows or (b) of managing themselves and their affairs with 
ordinary prudence.” TREDGOLD 





“We cannot escape proving three things before we can consider 
an individual mentally deficient: (1) He must be socially ineffec- 
tive, and (2) this ineffectiveness must be the result of inferior in- 
telligence,and (3) this inferior intelligence must represent arrested 
development rather than a degenerated state.” DoLi 
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_ The Problem of Mentality While 
in the Institution 


William J. Ellis, Director, Division of Education and Classifica- 
tion, N. J. State Department of Institutions and Agencies 


Read at the Twenty-first Annual Session of the National Cone 
ference of Juvenile Agencies, Salt Lake City, 1924. 


The Institutions for the training of juvenile delinquents in many 
states have adopted the scientific methods of mental clinics as the 
surest approach to the solution of the complex problem of mentality, 
which is presented by the population of these training schools. The 
progress made by school clinics and court clinics has only served to 
stress the importance of further study of the mentality of the children 
sent to Institutions for delinquents. The State of New Jersey has 
for the past six years conducted an important demonstration of an 
effective way to supply the scientific service of psychiatric and psycho- 
logical clinic study of the inmates of the correctional institutions of 
the State. When the State Department of Institutions and Agencies 
was organized in 1918 with Commissioner Burdette G. Lewis in ad- 
ministrative charge under the State Board of Control of all penal, 
correctional, charitable, hospital institutions of the State, he immed- 
iately recommended the organization within the Department of a 
Division of Medicine and Psychiatry. Dr. Henry A. Cotton, Medical 
Director at the Trenton State Hospital, was made Acting Director of 
this Division and Director in charge of the Psychiatric Clinic with 
headquarters at the State Hospital and with a staff of Psychiatrists 
and Psychologists assigned to do the scientific work in all the State 
Correctional Institutions. 

The New Jersey Institutions, had had prior to this time, some 
assistance through their own medical staffs and through occasional 
consultants in determining the extent and nature of the problems of 
mentality which confronted them. However, with the organization 
of the Psychiatric Clinic, it became possible to extend this work so 
* This paper is based upon the experience of the New Jersey Psychiatric Clinic, Dr. 
Henry A. Cotton, Director, which serves all the correctional institutions in the State 
of New Jersey and includes both the psychiatric and psychological sections. In the 
preparation of this paper, Mr. G. M. Willson, Assistant Psychologist of the Psychiatric 


Clinic collaborated. Acknowledgment is made to Mr. Willson and other members of 
the Clinic for their contributions to the data presented. 
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that all institutions benefited and every inmate was given a complete 
physical, psychiatrical and psychological examination. Through a 
combination of the personnel of the Central Department’s Division of 
Education and Classification and the personnel of the Psychiatric 
Clinic, and through the splendid cooperation that has marked the. 
relations of the scientific workers with one another and with the 
institutions whom they serve, New Jersey has developed a system of 
classification which eliminates much of the “rule of thumb” and “hit 
or miss” methods of former days. 

This work has led, naturally enough, to the scientific study of 
the causes of delinquency, for it has become plainer and plainer as 
the experience has grown, that the problem of mentality cannot be 
viewed as an isolated entity apart from the problems of health, of 
recreation, of physical development, of education and the entire 
complex life of the child and of the adult. Neither can the Institu- 
tion’s knowledge of its inmates be circumscribed by the old time 
cursory examinations which passed as scientific studies. The trained 
scientific specialists of the Psychiatric Clinic are applying in all State 
Institutions, the methods of the laboratory and the methods of the 
students of behavior, They have not stopped with studies based simply 
upon present observable characteristics but have gone behind this, 
working with the aid of the social workers and the school people and 
the medical profession in the community, to a study of the causative 
factors that have brought about the delinquency in the individual 
committed to the Institutions. 

It is well to call to mind the important contribution which Dr. 
William A. Healy made to this field with the publication of his 
work “The Individual Delinquent.”* Dr. Healy’s methods blaze the 
trail which others have followed. In the “Individual Delinquent,” 
he reviews a group of 823 consecutive cases of repeated offenders 
examined by himself and his staff during their work in Chicago. 
Of these, 560 were males and 263 females. The average life age was 
15.5 years. There were no cases below six years of age and none 
over twenty. Dr. Healy’s studies comprehended psychological, psy- 
chiatric, medical and social points of view. He took great care to 
point out the importance of considering both the major and the con- 
tributing causes which were fundamental to the delinquency. We 
may summarize briefly the findings of his study of delinquents: In 
64% of his cases, he found mental conditions a major cause. This 


* Published 1917, Little, Brown & Co. 
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includes mental dullness, feeble-mindedness, epileptic mentality and 
the frank psychoses. Mental conditions were a minor cause in 29% 
of cases in which there were other causes. He reports mental con- 
flicts the major cause in 7% of his cases and the minor cause in 
2%. Defective home conditions were the major cause in 20% 
and the minor cause in 48%. Improper sex experiences and 
habits, he reports, were the major cause in 534% and the minor 
cause in 29%. Abnormal physical conditions constituted the major 
cause in 5% and the minor cause in 28% of his cases. As contri- 
buting causes, he points out defects in heredity, defective early de- 
velopmental conditions and the use of stimulants or narcotics, 
experience under legal detention and educational defects. 

We have briefly reviewed Healy’s summary of the causes of 
delinquency to indicate that the student of institution conditions who 
is prone to explain all problems that confront the institution by as- 
cribing it to defective mentality, is really missing the point. Healy’s 
findings corroborated by other workers indicate that mental conditions 
are important. They do constitute the outstanding cause of delin- 
quency in 64% of the cases. They are a minor or contributing 
cause in 29% additional, and must be considered in any scientific 
approach to this question. 

Healy reports only 11% of his cases as definitely feeble-minded. 
Similarly, the St. Louis Demonstration Clinic of the Commonwealth 
Fund reports 11% of its court cases feeble-minded. The institutional 
experiences in the juvenile institutions in New Jersey indicates that 
the feeble-minded or borderline cases average from 25 to 30%. 

A survey of the Psychiatrist’s work for the last year at James- 
burg State Home for Boys shows that of a group of 68 cases referred 
for psychiatric attention, 11 were psychotic, 16 psychopathic, 39 con- 
stitutional defective, one neurotic, one choric. Careful medical and 
X-ray examinations of these boys showed that in 29 cases tonsils 
were infected; 38 cases both teeth and tonsils were infected, and in 
5 cases there was the more extensive infection of the gastro-intestinal 
tract. Cooperation between the psychiatric and medical staff has 
brought about improvements in the case of practically every boy 
treated. One boy who was provisionally diagnosed as a constitutional 
psychopath and given a complete routine of treatment at the State 
Hospital, consisting of the cleaning up of dental and tonsil infection 
and autogenous stomach vaccines and serums, made remarkable im- 
provement resulting in a complete personality change. This boy had 
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been surly, complaining, threatening and disinterested. He showed 
lack of insight and exercised such poor judgment that he was avoided 
by the other boys of the institution, and was an unwelcome member 
of any assignment within the correctional institution. Following his 
treatment at the State Hospital and return to Jamesburg, this boy 
showed a complete reversal of his former attitude. He displayed 
good judgment and insight into his former condition. He became 
interested in his work assignments. He has been reported as never 
complaining and his good behavior and eagerness to assist has brought 
him the liking of the instructors and the other boys. This case il- 
lustrates the possibility of utilizing the medical and psychiatric clinic 
service, not only for purposes of diagnosis, but for positive treatment 
and successful rehabilitation. 

Feeble-mindedness alone can scarcely be taken as a sufficient 
cause of delinquency. However, when feeble-mindedness is compli- 
cated with habits of misconduct, it may involve a grave situation. 
Within the Institution, the special class can contribute much toward 
training the boy along the lines of industry and honesty. The so- 
called habits of good citizenship, which are fundamental requisites 
need to be made concrete, specific and definite. Dr. Charles Scott 
Berry of the University of Michigan has pointed out that it is be- 
coming more and more clear that the goal for the special class group 
and the objective of their training is unskilled labor in the majority 
of cases. This can be more readily understood when it is remembered 
that 20% of adult labor in the United States falls into the group of 
unskilled labor. This is a goal and it is important to examine the 
problems involved in the training of unskilled labor. These may be 
enumerated as follows: 1st, Punctuality must be taught. No laborer 
is worth much who is always late on the job or frequently late to 
work. Still less can the unskilled laborer afford to report for duty 
half an hour after he is expected. 2nd, Regularity of attendance 
must be stressed. When men are to be laid off, the man who is 
late or who is absent from his regular work, will be the first to go. 
3rd, Unskilled labor must learn to follow instructions promptly 
and to the letter. Here the importance of right habit formation 
must be stressed. 4th, The special class child must learn to 
get along with others and to work with others. If he is trouble- 
some, he must learn how to overcome his unfavorable disposition and 
his bad habits. 5th, He must have an all around training in diversi- 
fied lines of common labor. It does no good simply to train him for 
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one specific job, as his outstanding characteristic is his inability to 
meet a new situation successfully, and it is therefore important to give 
him as many types of training as possible on the level of his skill 
and intelligence. 

Within the correctional institutions the feeble-minded boys must 
be placed with officers who understand their conduct and who will 
exercise patience to avoid building up bad habits. Dr. Healy has 
pointed out that unsatisfied interests, even with high mental ability, 
when operative as a cause of delinquency often means that good 
material is going to waste. Hobbies and avocations are often means 
employed by parents to tide boys over during difficult periods. De- 
linquent boys are peculiarly lacking with respect to help of this sort. 
Opportunity may be given them to pursue their hobbies individually 
or in groups in connection with institutional life. Such popular 
magazines as The American Boy, Popular Mechanics, etc., might well 
be increased in number and in use. Academic work correlated in 
trade training should be especially stressed in cases of this sort. 

For a psychopathic and definitely psychotic boy distinguished 
from the feeble-minded and the mentally dull, the juvenile institution 
or training school must depend upon a strict medical regime carried out 
under hospital conditions. New Jersey experience has indicated that 
greatest success with such problem boys has come when they are 
treated as primarily sick. Education in the ordinary sense is second- 
ary to the treatment of their disease. Where a transfer to the State 
Hospital is not indicated as wise or necessary, opportunity for rest 
and quiet is valuable and should be provided. This is far more im- 
portant than repressive disciplinary measures. Of course the factors 
presented by the individual case must govern in such matters. Where 
a boy is retained in the institution, the selection of the officer and of 
assignment is very important. There is a difference in individual 
cases, routine work being enjoyed by one boy where the same work 
would be highly irritating to another. Attention must be given to the 
attitude of other boys in the institution toward such cases and a 
special effort made to put them in groups where they will not be the 
objects of ridicule or pestering. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS: Summing up, we would 
stress the importance of all around study of the individual along the 
lines developed by the Psychiatric Clinic in the Classification Depart- 
ment of the New Jersey State Institutions. This will include a com- 
plete physical examination by the resident physician with the special 
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laboratory tests for congenital and acquired infections, and the X-ray 
examinations which are supplemental thereto. It will also include 
the all around study by the Psychiatrist and Psychologist, not only 
examining into the present mental status of the individual inmate 
but through the Social Service Departments, viewing the patient from 
a developmental aspect as a behavior problem. 


This procedure calls for a combination diagnosis which should 
lead to a statement of the causative factors in the patient’s delinquency, 
including both the major and minor contributing causes. On the 
basis of this determination, the Institution’s schedule of training and 
treatment may be outlined subject to further experience and reclassi- 
fication. 





“A feeble-minded person is one who by reason of mental defects, 
other than sensory, cannot attain to self-management and self-support 
to the degree of social sufficiency.” PorTEUS 





Six years ago the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research made a study 
of the feeble-minded in a rural county of Ohio. There is probably 
not a state in the Union that may not receive valuable lessons from 
that survey. Write to the Bureau at Columbus. 





Many mentally deficient children have poor physical tone. They 
sit poorly, stand awkwardly and walk in a slovenly manner. Not only 
do they need good food, they also require careful physical exercises, 
which are best given in directed games and play. 





“This work of studying racial differences is in its extreme in- 
fancy. The tests that we are using are inadequate to explore the 
whole great field of temperament, but I am convinced that it is in 
this field that some of the most significant individual and racial differ- 
ences are to be found.” PorTEUS 





When a child is found with open mouth, short and thick upper 
lip, small nasal orifice and face full under the eyes, it is time to 
suspect enlarged adenoids. If it be dull and sleepy, stupid and back- 
ward and adverse to mental or physical activities, the doctor should 
be called. If the condition is marked it forces mouth breathing and 
this is detrimental to health and development. Such a child is quite 
likely to be behind normal children of the same age. 
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What I Saw In America 
Amy Thorpe, Birmingham, England 

It is just two years since I, an Englishwoman, had the privilege 
of teaching for a year in one of the Binet Schools for sub-normal 
children in Newark, N. J. Working again in London and Birming- 
ham, I have had time to get experiences and impressions in their 
right perspective, and venture to offer my conclusions, feeling they 
may be of some interest to fellow-workers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

First, let me say I do not intend to draw any comparison be- 
tween the work of England and America for the sub-normal. Con- 
ditions in the two countries are entirely different. In England, the 
economic situation, the aftermath of the war including heavy taxation, 
unemployment and devastating national “economics,”—all make for 
vital differences in method and procedure; but nevertheless both coun- 
tries march side by side in unity of purpose and equal endeavor to 
grapple with this world problem. It is the atmosphere and spirit of 
the American schools with which I should like to deal rather than 
with a detailed survey of their methods. 


The Binet School introduced me to the children of Italian im- 
migrants and a small proportion of coloured. It brought home 
to me the vast “melting pot” of America and her unending labours 
in transforming the off-scourings of Eure: - and the waste of our 
civilization into decent, law-abiding citizess; the welding of such 
heterogenous masses into one solid Republic. 


These children were true types of Italy. Excitable, emotional, 
unstable, beauty loving, violent, hot-blooded and superstitious; but 
with-al very lovable and capable of being held, through their affec- 
tions, and in no other way. Speaking English at school, but Italian 
at home; still fettered by ignorant customs and superstitions of their 
native land; always spoiling for a fight; ever averse to becoming 
emerged in the life of the new country; they presented a tough 
problem especially with the added burden of mental disability. 
The Law as expounded in an American school profoundly im- 
pressed me: “I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one nation indivisible; liberty and justice to all.” I 
never heard this salute day by day without realizing the effect that 
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law had on these impressionable natures. There was no punishment 
in the Binet Schools but plain straightforward talks on outward sym- 
bols; the Flag; the Policeman, the City House (for delinquents), the 
net result of breaking the laws, the unvarnished right and wrong of 
things, the need for fair play and right thinking, and the reason why 
we should all act squarely by each other. 


I have seen an Italian grandmother fly at a small boy and bite 
him ferociously on the ear; I have visited homes in the Italian quarter 
where the lowest rites and superstitions were still practiced; I have 
seen boys fight like tigers; but always the law, impartial and un- 
changing, made life in the school not only possible but very, very 
happy. 

The efficiency of the American school is wonderful. The best 
and only the best is required and the standard is a very high one, 
Academic distinctions alone do not make the best teachers, but those 
I encountered from every State in the Union had high academic quali- 
fications plus enthusiasm and their love for the work which make 
the ideal teacher. Each one at the Binet School was a specialist in 
her particular line; the atmosphere called forth all one’s best effort 
and the concentration was such that for all of us the outside world 
ceased to exist once we had started our day’s work. The material 
equipment was complete with apparatus for every need, movable 
tables and chairs—the right size for each child, plenty of light, 
heating and water. Every item in the day’s programme was so thought 
out that work was accomplished with the least possible waste of time 
and energy. The elimination of all unnecessary orders recalled 
to me the lines of John Stuart Mill: “Education with the minimum 
of friction is the maximum of joyous spontaneous effort.” 


The curriculum was simple but scientific in its thoroughness and 
singleness of aim to fit the sub-normal child to take the best place 
he can in the world. Each piece of manual or mental work had an 
object in view, the end and value of each lesson was weighed and 
considered, extraneous matter was eliminated and “learning through 
doing” was the motto throughout. Each class from the low grade 
“infants” to the trade class for big girls, daily cleaned up their own 
room and did their best to keep up to the exceptionally high standard 
of cleanliness and neatness of person. Always the unvarying crit- 
icism of any form of instruction was “is this going to be of value 
to the child in after life?’ Sound common sense was behind that 
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curriculum and a perfect understanding of the limitations of the 
sub-normal. 

And now I come to the last outstanding feature in my impressions 
of American schools. They have big ideals. The most casual ob- 
server of our children at the Binet School must have felt that though 
a small proportion would find “blind alley” jobs and low grade work 
in so busy and prosperous a city as Newark; by far the greater number 
would join the army of wasters that drag on the State or become 
burdens on the community, in Homes and Asylums. The most ex- 
perienced teacher was day by day up against difficulties and problems 
which seemed well nigh insuperable; but there always existed an un- 
derstanding sympathy, untiring patience and unfailing optimism 
born of the magnetic atmosphere of America, her golden sunshine and 
blue skies. Like all workers with the sub-normal, the American 
teacher labours with a two-fold object; in the present, the happiness 
and best development that is possible for the mentally weak child; 
for the future, the lessening of this burden on the human race. I 
met teachers from every State from the Pacific to the Atlantic coasts; 
teachers from cities, from prairies, from remote desert and mountain 
regions of the vast continent. Some were young, many were old. All 
were full of enthusiasm, energy and spirit for fresh effort and ad- 
venture. The American teacher never stands still, she will go on 
with study, lectures and experiences, sounding new ideas as they 
come along, and keeping in the big tide of life. 

Thanks for their example, I am fired with the hope that the day 
after I am sixty and have finished my Government service in England, 
I shall yet not be too old to return to America and complete my 
course at Columbia University—in the land where women never grow 
old! 

Truly, to have had the privilege of working in America, is to 
have experienced boundless opportunities, perfect comradeship, days 
of joyous work and spiritual uplift and to carry with one a glad mem- 
ory to go down the years. 





For many years it has been believed that backward and feeble- 
minded persons are more susceptible to tuberculosis than normals. 
For the prevention of this the same treatment is needed for both; 
plenty of sleep, fresh air day and night, much time out of doors, 
sunshine, exercise and cleanliness of quarters, clothing and body. 
Add cheerfulness. 
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Classify 


May I suggest whenever you have a troublesome disciplinary case 
that you note first the child’s mental age and then think of some 
simple way of expressing ‘praise that makes that child happy. Develop 
it so that when the child is not well behaved there will be some change 
from the way the thing should be, and I am sure you will find, if you 
will give attention to the thing, that you can control the child entirely, 

One of the failures of our general disciplinary plans lies in the 
fact that we are prone to notice only what goes wrong. With children 
inclined to be good, this means that they almost never get any notice, 
and, in my judgement that is a suggestion to the child that if it wants 
to have us notice it, it must mis-behave. There is no reason why the 
reverse attitude should not be developed. It will take a little more 
time and embrace many more children, but is well worth the effort on 
the part of the superintendent and officers, to be on the lookout for 
good behavior and successful work, and make much of it when it is 
found. 


I was impressed a short time ago to see the effect of that attitude 
in the line of effort. Marshall had been a member of the group with 
nearly the lowest intelligence in the Institution. Because of the need 
for getting many things done and because of the tendency on the 
part of folks to observe and follow up their brightest children, Mar- 
shall had not advanced as far as some of us felt he might, and he was 
transferred to the boys’ colony at Menantico. At the Training School 
proper he had never been trusted with a sharp tool because we were 
afraid he might cut himself. You can imagine our surprise and fear, 
therefore, when one day at the colony I saw him starting out toward 
the woods with a sharp ax in his hand. I called to him, and at the 
same time said to the manager of the colony, “This boy must not have 
an ax—he will cut his feet.” “Why,” he said, “he has been using an 
ax for nearly a week.” “No,” I said, “it is a mistake—he has never 
handled a tool like that, and I am sure runs too grave a danger to be 
trusted with it. He probably has not done very much and has simply 
had the good fortune not to cut himself.” Because I insisted, the man- 
ager took the ax away from the boy, much against the boy’s wishes. 
The following week, in going through the field where the boys were 
cutting brush, I found Marshall again with an ax. The manager said 
they had taken the ax from him a number of times, but that he would 
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go and take one from some other boy and use it, and had continued to 
use it successfully; so that I withdrew my objection, and now, after 
many months, Marshall is one of our good ax boys and has had no 
accidents. 

I call attention to his case because it illustrates very well the neces- 
sity for classifying these children very closely in their training possibili- 
ties. The more children there are in an institution, the less oppor- 
tunity for those of the lower grades of mentality, unless a very careful 
classification plan is in effect. 

I am particularly delighted at the step New Jersey has taken in 
opening its new Colony at Woodbine for children of the very lowest 
mental grades. Our experience in sending some such children to the 
Colony where they would be more or less kept by themselves has shown 
that nearly every child has learned to do some things that we didn’t 
believe they were capable of doing here with the large groups of chil- 
dren who are brighter than these; and I already see signs of the same 
improvement on the part of those who have been transferred to 
Woodbine. 

Just as the backward children in the public schools fail to progress 
there with anything like the degree of speed and efficiency that they do 
in the institutions, so the children of lower grades in the institutions will 
progress more rapidly when by themselves. 

I wonder if you have heard of the conference held in Michigan 
some months ago when the question of classification was discussed. As 
a result of this conference of school superintendents and principals, four 
very interesting facts were brought out: First, it was shown that by 
careful testing and classifying the children into the four big groups— 
exceptionally bright, normal, backward, and feeble-minded—the children 
in each group advanced more rapidly than they had when they were all 

together. Second, the teachers took more interest in the children as indi- 
viduals. Third, that it was evident to these school men that modifica- 
tions of the curriculum were necessary to meet the needs of each group. 
Fourth, that the children themselves were much more interested in 
school work, and the better the classification the less truancy. 





“Idiots are persons so deeply defective in mind from birth or 
from early age that they are unable to guard themselves from common 
physical dangers, such as in the case of young children, would pre- 
vent their parents from leaving them alone.” TREDGOLD 
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Perhaps 


Perhaps you are one of the men or women who feel that you 
want some day to give to the Training School at Vineland. Perhaps 
you say to yourself, “Some of these days I shall make the gift or I 
shall so fix my will that I will leave money to carry on some line of 
the work.” When the day comes we shall be very glad to use what- 
ever you give for whatever part of the work you may designate. 


In the past, many of our friends have taken genuine pleasure in 
making their gifts so that they may see the results. 

Doctor R. B. Moore, of Ohio, gave the money to erect the Moore 
Cottage and lived for many years to enjoy the pleasure of the children 
living therein. : 

Mr. B. D. Maxham, of Vineland, who gave the first cottage and 
forty acres of ground, derived much pleasure from watching the 
institution grow, and before his death saw the foundations laid for the 
new Maxham Cottage, which still stands a monument of his generosity. 

The Tyler Cottage for girls still proves a source of great satis- 
faction to Mr. and Mrs. W. Graham Tyler of Philadelphia, and gives 
pleasure and happiness not only to the girls who live there, but also, 
to their parents. 

Mr. D. Harry Chandler had already set aside in his will money 
for the erection of a building, but decided that he would see his gift 
at work, and so he erected the Chandler Hospital, which has been a 
source of comfort and well being to our children and employes when 
they are sick or ailing. With such bright and cheerful and scientific 
surroundings, getting well is really not hard. 

Mr. William T. Mills said, “I want my boy to have a home of his 
own and I want him to have his companions with him,” and so he 
built the Mills Cottage where Willie and his boy friends find true home 
life and pleasures. 

Of course we shall be glad if you are planning to leave some- 
thing to the Training School, but we shall be gladder still if you wish 
to see what your money will do during your life time. 

We need another cottage for boys. Perhaps you have a boy whom 
you would like to see in a cottage of his own, happy with his com- 
panions. Perhaps your heart goes out to those fathers and mothers 
who have such a child but who are unable to help with such a cottage. 
In either event do you not want to help us to build such a cottage? 

All that has been said applies to our need for a cottage for girls. 
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Notes 


The Army Tests, the Intelligence Tests and common experience 
show us a great horde of people of moronal tendencies who are getting 
along in society without materially effecting it. They are the group 
of Gibeons and they are satisfied to perform rather unskilled labor 
as long as we direct their affairs in a general way but in an altruistic 
manner. When they have hard luck or some physical disturbance or 
live in a poor environment, they come to our attention either through 
the courts or in the special classes or even in our institutions. Treat- 
ment, adjustment, sympathy, discipline and training(perhaps through 
the adolescent period) may set them on their way again and if we give 
them even a little supervision and encouragement we may have no 
further trouble with them. This is one great division of the feeble- 
minded and without going into detail or drawing fine lines we may 
say that these can live in community life. The community must be 
taught to know, to understand, to tolerate and to appreciate them. 

But let us not confuse the above with the group that really need 
permanent custodial care ; those who are the inadequates, those who are 
non-resistant to disease and fatigue, the sex perverts; as well as the 
hereditary cases, the members of degenerate stock whose relatives 
furnish many of the problems of poverty, ill health and delinquency 
as well as of mental deficiency. 

The time has come for a recognition of at. least two great divisions 
of feeble-mindedness; those who may be permitted to be at large in 
the community, and those who should always have institutional care. 
Of course there is a large border line group that only careful study 
and experience can indicate. 





I believe we must largely determine the feeble-minded who should 
be put in and kept in our institutions and also those who should be 
sent out as soon as possible. I also believe that it is our duty as in- 
stitution men and women to tell our public everything possible that 
is known, to avoid confusing statements and to carefully classify and 
we can easily sell the idea to our people and our legislators. I am 
convinced that the states will make institutional provision for all of 
the feeble-minded who need such provision. 





“Is it not a fact that we need community care for the feeble- 
minded which the public does not know it has, and institutional care 
for the feeble-minded the public knows it has.”—Lewis. 
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The Training School Bulletin 


Again the dairy herd has scored. Since we put in our new herd 
in September 1921 we have been keeping not only a record of each 
cow’s performance, but also comparative records of the yield of the 
entire herd and the average per cow. About half of our milking 
cows are Holstein-fresians, and about half are Guernseys. 


The former give more milk, but that of the latter is richer. Last 
report from the cow testing shows that our cow number 49 is high 
for her breed in the county in butter fat and that the herd is one of 
the best five. 





We must cooperate with every outside agency, loan them our 
experts, tell them of our experience, grant them every assistance and 
we must expect as much of them. But the real every day job of an 
institution is to care for and train that familiar group of feeble- 
minded people about 75% of whom should and must be given per- 
manent custodial care. 
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